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AN EPISTLE TO FRIENDS WHEREVER SCATTERED. 


Dear Friends,—Called in the light of the 
Lord to stand living witnesses for him upon the 
earth amongst the children of men: oh! the 
love of the Lord which is in my heart to you, 
that when I was nigh unto death, to the sight 
of all who saw me, as to the outward man, and 
scarcely able to speak, I was constrained to give 
forth the substance of what is now sent amongst 
you, for a perfect discovery of your conditions. 
Seeing that many are called but few chosen, and 
many convinced who are not converted; there- 
fore are these lines written, that you may truly 
know whether you be born again, and redeemed 
from the earth, yea or nay. 

And in order thereunto, let every man and 
woman search their hearts with the light of the 
Lord, and it will truly manifest whether you be 
born again, and so feed upon the tree of life, or 
whether you rest in outward formal conformity 
to the truth, having the heart in the earth, for 
that spirit will turn, against truth, as it hath 
done. Some others are drawn to delight their 
hearts in the gifts, parts and knowledge which 
the Lord hath given them, more than in the 
Lord, the fountain from whence they come; and 
so abuse the gift, and feed upon the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge which puffeth up, and maketh 
man wise in his own eyes, and to say in his 
heart, “ [am wise and rich, and see, and want 
nothing,” when they are blind, naked, miserable, 
and want all things. Whatever any profess, as 
to the service of God, who are in this condition, 
they have an end te themselves in what they 
do, which grieveth the Spirit of the Lord. 
When mén and women in a discursive spirit 
take upon them to declare the trath, when the 
Lord neither calls them nor speaketh by them, 
the children born of the royal seed are burden- 
ed; for such have turned against the truth, and 
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the children born of it, whom the Lord will ease 
in the day determined, when all mouths shall 
be closed in silence, but those which are opened 
by him, and not any voice be heard, but his own 
Spirit speaking in and through his own children, 
born of him, who alone seek his glory, and not 
anything for themselves, which must be denied. 
Therefore, seeing the enemy’s wiles are great 
and many, let all dread the Lord; and those 
who have been led astray, wait in the heart- 
searching light, to see where the mystery of 
iniquity led them forth, and return to the light 
to judge down proud exalted self which hath 
turned against the truth, and to bring into true 
poverty and abhorring of self; waiting at the 
throne of grace, for the Lord to raise you up in 
the resurrection which raised up Jesus from the 
dead. In this life, contentious self is buried in 
death, and the true unity is known, where the 
Lord alone is exalted in purity, joy, love and 
peace in all his, from the least to the highest 
growth, and all flesh is abased before him, who 
is worthy of all obedience, praise and glory for- 
ever. Amen. 

And all dear Friends and brethren, love the 
light, and rejoice in the judgments of the Lord, 
to have subtle self buried in death, that whatso- 
ever gifts of the Spirit the Lord gives unto you, 
if the enemy tempts you ever so strongly to puff 
you up in a self-priding spirit, in what you have 
received of the Lord; yet his fear may be 
minded by you, which keeps you in a true sense 
of your nothingness and emptiness in your- 
selves, which causes you to wait in true, self- 
denial, for the daily assistance, and renewal of 
your strength in the resurrection of life im the 
Lord Jesus; and the more he manifests his 
power with you, the more empty and nothing 
you appear in your own eyes. Thus is the true 
birth known, which makes self of no reputation, 
that the Lord may be exalted in his unlimited 
power, in manifesting himself im the poverty, 
emptiness and nothingness of his people, who 
are born of him, that no flesh may glory before 
him ; bat that all in truth say, “The Lord doth 
all in me, and through me, and the Lord shall 
have the glory. I will sit in the dust at his 
feet to serve him and his people, in what I may, 
whilst I have a being amongst the sons of men, 
through whom we are raised up to sit in the 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus, to the glory of 
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his name forever.” This is the state of the 
true disciples of Christ who cannot feed on the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge; although in 
your journey and travels, you see the tree of 
knowledge to.be good, where it stands in its 
place, yet the fruit is not good to eat and feed 
upon, because knowledge puffeth up, but grace 
maketh humble. 

Therefore, dear brethren and sisters, who can- 
not live in any enjoyment, but as you enjoy the 
life and presence of God, from whom every good 
and perfect gift comes; although some of you 
be in your own eyes, the meanest amongst the 
people of the Lord; yea, sometimes your trials 
are so great, that you are ready to account your- 
selves unworthy to be numbered amongst the 
people of the Lord, and yet you dare not dis- 
obey him, neither can you live without his pre- 
sence: Q dear children of God! lift up your 
heads over all temptations and accusations of the 
enemy ; for your groans and cries are entered 
into the ears of the Lord, who in his love and 
mercies doth constrain me to proclaim his ten- 
der compassion to all who are truly poor in your 
spirits. ©! blessed are you among the children 
of men, for yours is the kingdom of God. 
Therefore be not weary of waiting upon the 
Lord, for in his own time he will turn your 
sorrows into joy, and give to you the spirit of 
praises for the spirit of heaviness, as he hath 
done to many who have endured the like tempta- 
tions, trials and sufferings, under which you 
wait this day for deliverance ; and the Lord will 
be the same to you. Be of good comfort; for 
as the serpent was lifted up in the wilderness, so 
is the Son of Man lifted up in the light and 
covenant of life, to heal your wounds, and save 
you from sin, and to give you victory over the 
enemy in all his appearances. Through faith in 
the name of Christ, making war in righteous- 
ness, and fighting the good fight in keeping the 
faith, you will be made more than conquerors 
through his love shed abroad in your hearts, 
which will cause you to speak of his goodness, 
and praise his name for all his mercies. 


(To be continued.) 
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LOSS ON SLAVE LABOUR. 


It has been observed by most of those who 
have travelled through the United States, that 
the difference of the general aspect of the slave 
States, compared with the free, is greatly in fa- 
vour of the latter. The exhausted fields and 
dilapidated buildings everywhere to be seen in 
the old settled parts of the slave States, con- 
trasted with the productive farms and flourish- 
ing villages visible in the free, furnish evidence 
too clear to be mistaken, of the impolicy of 
slavery. Adam Smith many years ago assigned 
as the reason why slavery had never prevailed 
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to any gredt extent in the northern colonies of 
North America, that they produced no staple 
commodity which could bear the expense of 
slave cultivation. And experience, since his 
day, has confirmed the opinion, that the system 
requires for its support advantages of climate or 
soil which are not generally to be met with. It 
appears to be a general rule that the slave ex- 
tracts from the soil more than he returns to it. 
For this, several reasons may be assigned ; but 
my object at present is not to investigate the 
subject at large, but to endeavour to examine 
one of its branches. 

Whether men are in a state of freedom or 
slavery, the mass of the community must de- 
pend for their support, on the product of their 
labour; and it is probably admitted on all 
hands that the labour of slaves is much less 
effective than that of freemen. 

Bryan Edwards, in his history of the West 
Indies, in the description of his first gang, when 
they have had their dinner and two hours of 
rest, remarks that they then “manifest some 
signs of vigorous and animated application ; al- 
though I can with great truth assert that one 
English labourer, in his own climate, would 
perform three times the work of any one negro 
in the same period.””* Dr. Prichard, in his Notes 
on the West Indies, estimates the work per- 
formed with ease by two Europeans, as equiva- 
lent to what twelve slaves are accustomed to 
effect.t Joshua Steele, a planter in Barbadoes, 
tried the effect of substituting the hope of re- 
ward for the fear of punishment. By offering 
his slaves a small premium, to be paid on con- 
dition that a certain task should be performed, he 
obtained from them three times as much work 
in a given time, as without it.t Dr. Cooper 
in his letters on’ political economy, publish- 
ed in 1826 at Columbia, South Carolina, esti- 
mates the labour of a slave at two-thirds of what 
a white labourer, at usual wages, would perform. 
This comparison was probably made between 
slave and free labour in a slave State, where the 
activity of the white man is influenced by the 
customary movements of slaves. 

With these authorities in view, we may safely 
assume the labour of one freeman as equivalent 
to that of two slaves." Hence we may perceive 
that the loss to the United States, in their col- 
lective capacity, from the system of slavery, 
must be enormous. 

According to the census of 1850, there were 
then in the United States 3,175,589 slaves. 
This number, compared with the census of 
1840, would furnish about486,000 men between 
24 and 55 years of age; or between 21 and 50. 
If, then, we take no account of the females of 
any age, or the males of a lower or of a later 
period of life, and confine our attention to the 


* Vol. ii. p. 123. Vol. i. p. 257. 
+ Dickson’s Mitigation of Slavery. 
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486,000 men, whom we suppose to be between 
21 and 50 years of age, we shall find the loss on 
their labour to amount toa sum of which it is 
difficult to form a conception. 

Upon the estimate above mentioned these 
486,000 slaves perform thework of only 243,000 
freemen. Hence, by holding them in slavery, 
the services of 243,000 men are lost to the com- 
munity. But the whole number, whether they | 
work or not, must be maintained. The loss may | 
therefore be set down at the whole sum which | 
243,000 free men would earn. ‘This cannot be | 
estimated below $100 a-year for each, or $24,- 
300,000 in all. This would defray the expense 
of constructing about a thousand miles of rail- 
road. Of course the loss in a few years would 
be equivalent to the expense of constructing a 
railroad from New York to the mouth of the 
Columbia river. 

Large as this sum must appear, it can hardly 
be denied that if the slaves in the United States 
were all free, and inured to the-habits of free- 
men, their labour would annually add to the 
aggregate wealth of the nation more than the 
sum above given; for the calculation has been 
made on the men under fifty, leaving the males | 
beyond that age, and all the females out of the 
reckoning. 

Now, the average annual increase of the slave 
population from 1790 to 1850 was 2-56 per | 
cent. Of course our computed yearly loss | 
should be increased in that ratio, in case the | 
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and principles of Peace in all countries, but 
especially in those of Continental Europe. The 
process adopted for this purpose is rather 
unique, but very economical and effective. We 
publish once a month a little miscellany called 
“An Olive Leaf for the People,’ about the 
size of a four-paged tract, but filled with a 
variety of short articles, selected from different 
writers, and demonstrating the sinfulness and 
folly of war. But instead of trying to distri- 
bute this from house to house, in the tract way, 
as we at first attempted, we pay for its insertion 
in the most widely circulated and influential 
journals on the continent of Europe. It now 
appears in about twenty of these newspapers 
every month, and in six different languages. 
These are published in Paris, Brussels, Berlin, 
Hamburgh, Cologne, Bremen, Leipsic, Frank- 
fort, Stuttgart, Augsburg, Madrid, Barcelona, 
Genoa, Turin, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, St. 
Petersburgh. Through these journals we think 
we reach a permanent circle of about a million 
readers, scattered all over the continent, from 
the Straits of Gibraltar to Behring’s Straits— 
from the Mediterranean to the Arctic Sea. We 
bring all these minds under the continual drop- 
ping of these truths, which are strong with the 
spirit and power of the Gospel; not in the form 
of tracts dropped into their hands or doors by 
suspected strangers, but in their own family 
newspapers, commended to them by the editors 
whose opinions they share and respect. In 


existing system should be permitted to go on. | many respects, it resembles the distillation of 
the dew, falling noiselessly, softly and equably 


Let us then suppose this system to continue | 
fifty years, or till the beginning of next century ;| upon the upturned minds of -thousands and 
and estimating money or its equivalent in other | hundreds of thousands, in town, country, vil- 
property, to be worth five per cent. per annum, | lage, hamlet and isolated cottage, scattered all 


endeavour to ascertain how much poorer the 
people of the United States will be, on the open- 
ing of the ensuing century, with slavery than 
they would be without it. 

A yearly sum of $24,300,000, with interest 
at five per cent., would amount in fifty years to 
$5,087,600,000. But if we take into the cal- 
culation the annual increase of 2°56 per cent., 
we shall have an amount no less than $7,895,- 
790,000—a sum of which we can form no ade- 
quate conception. This latter sum, in gold 
dollars of 25-8 grains, would make 12,997 tons | 
avoirdupois ; or a load for 13 ships of nearly 


one thousand tons burden. E. L. 


“THE OLIVE LEAF MISSION.” 
Extract of a Letter of Elihu Burritt. 
To the Editor of Friends’ Review. 

Dear Frrend,—I have thought it might in- 
terest many of your readers to know a few par- 
ticulars of a movement which has enlisted the 
sympathies and activities of a great many 
members of the Society of Friends in Great 
Britain. This is called the “ Olive Leaf Mis- 
sion,” and is designed to disseminate the ideas 


over the continent. In this way we are enabled 
to distil drops of Bible truth upon the benighted 
populations of Spain, Italy and other countries, 
embodied in forcible passages from the writings 
of Chalmers, Payson, Robert Hall and other 
celebrated divines. Then the economy of this 
process makes it a most desirable enterprise. 
Our “Olive Leaf,” printed in a separate form, 
like a tract, would cost about $2.50 per 1000, 
besides the expense of distribution. But when 
inserted in these journals, they only cost about 
$1 per 1000 for both printing and distribution. 
Thus a single cent will send ten of these little 
messengers of peace and good will to as many 
families in Spain, Italy, Germany or any other 
country on the continent. 

This enterprise is called “ The Olive Leaf 
Mission.” t is a gentle, quiet movement; and 
its success depends upon its being carried on 
without any noise or ostentation. It is indis- 
pensably necessary that it should be kept free 
and clear from all political ideas or elements. 
Therefore at the outset of the enterprise we ap- 
pealed to the Christian and benevolent bodies of 
Great Britain and America to espouse and sup- 
port this * Mission.” To this appeal the women 
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of Great Britain especially have responded with 
right hearty sympathy and good will, and good 
works. Thus far, they have sustained this en- 
terprise almost alone. In doing this, they have 
formed themselves into what they have called 
“ Olive Leaf Societies,” averaging about twenty 
members each. About 150 of these Societies 
have already been formed in the United King- 
dom. There are about a dozen of them in 
active operation in London alone. These asso; 
ciations not only undertake to raise funds to 
defray the expense of the Olive Leaf Mission on 
the Continent, which now amounts to about $125 
per month, but each circle becomes a permanent, 
ever-working instrumentality for disseminating 
the same principles in its own community at 
home. All these Societies generally meet once 
a month, alternately at the houses of the differ- 
ent members, and spend an hour or two together 
in enlightening their own minds on the subject, 
in stimulating each other’s interest, in providing 
themselves with arguments, wherewith to meet 
and overcome the objections of friends whose 
association and co-operation they would seek to 
win. For this purpose matter elucidating and 
enforcing the principles of peace is selected and 
read aloud, followed by conversation, and some- 
times by original essays on the points involved 
in the cause. Then these circles illustrate 
beautifully the social principle in their inter- 
course. One will be in correspondence with 
perhaps a dozen other bands; and the letters 
received are read at the monthly meetings, and 
constitute a perpetual source of enjoyment and 
encouragement. So much for the personal be- 
nefit derived by the members of these societies 
from these monthly meetings of fellowship and 
communion. But they do, as well as enjoy, in 
thus connecting themselves with the cause. 
Every Society takes its own community for its 
garden-ground ; and they sow it in season and 
out of season with the seed-thoughts of peace, 
some of which are sure to take root and bring 
forth fruit. They scatter around them in their 
walks small and cheap publications, adapted to 
young and old. Many of them are engaged in 
teaching in the common school or Sabbath 
school, and improve this excellent opportunity 
for indoctrinating the minds of the children 
with the principles of peace and good will. 
Others send short paragraphs to the newspapers 
for insertion ; others forward to ministers of the 
Gospel printed papers bearing upon the subject. 
Thus while they are scattering these truths in 
distant lands with one hand, with the other they 
are sowing them broadcast at home. Then there 
is one beautiful and blessed result attained at 
the cutiset. Persons of different and antagonis- 
tic denominations are brought together in sweet 
spirited harmony and union. Ladies of the 
Established Church meet and co-operate with 
different sects of Dissenters, and find and feel 
the tie of Christian sympathy which unites 
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them in a work of world-wide benevolence. The 
life and light of love throb and shine in their 
fellowship ; and if nothing else come out of the 
movement, this result alone would be worth all 
the labour and solicitude involved. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S ULTI MATUM. 


“If it be so, our God whom we serve is able to 
deliver us from the burning fiery furnace, and he will 
deliver us out of thy hand, O King. But if not, be it 
known unto thee, O King, that we will not serve thy 
gods, nor worship the golden image which thou hast 
set up.”—Dan. lii. 17, 18. 


This was the ultimatum of the three Hebrews. 
Fierce was the indignation of the powerful and 


haughty monarch, who claimed the homage of 


| that be.” 





the world, and to set up and put down kings at 
his pleasure. Fiercely roared the red type of his 
wrath—the flaming fiery furnace; and as his 
heart blazed with seven-fold fires of fury at this 
bold, out-spoken treason, so he commanded that 
they should heat the burning oven “ seven times 
more than it was wont to be heated,” to make 
an appalling example to all his subjects of those 
who dared to recognise or obey “a higher law” 
than his will. The three individuals, who were 
plunged into the midst of the fiery furnace, stood 
in no ordinary relation to the autocratic author- 
ity of the realm. Their responsibilities and 
duties were of a higher order than those which 
attached to its common subjects. They had 
been raised to the rank of the first officers of the 
Crown. They had been “set over the affairs,” 
not of some distant, outlying dependency, but of 
the great and central province of Babylon itself— 
probably the first post of authority and trust in 
the empire. And they had filled it with honor 
and unwavering fidelity, and to the complete 
satisfaction of the haughty autocrat, up to the 
issue of this new edict. To marshal the wor- 
shipping myriads on the plain of Dura; to see 
that all high officers and common subjects of the 
realm, composing the mighty multitude, bowed 
down in reverence before the golden image 
which Nebuchadnezzar had set up, was, proba- 
bly, an official duty attaching to their stations, 
as first lords of the Home Department. But, 
“a higher law,” written in their hearts, inter- 
posed its mandate ; and they spurned the idola- 
trous act and edict before the vast assembly. 
Their resolution was full and instantaneous. It 
hung not for a moment in the meshes of a meta- 
physical argument on the limitations of individual 
responsibility, or the homage due to “ the powers 
It came forth bold, open, and strong, 
in the firm, emphatic enunciation of a conscience 
that shut its ears to all the subtle distinctions 
that worldly wisdom would draw between the 
duties and responsibilities of private citizens, and 
those of men in the first places of authority. 
This flagrant act of disobedience to his com- 
mand, which bearded his authority in the face 
of his congregated princes and nobles, astonished 
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the Assyrian monarch. 
on a common charge. He would not believe it 
without the evidence of his own ears; nor punish 
them for the past act of disobedience, even if they 
had committed it, if they would now recant. “ Is 
it true?” he asked with surprise; “do ye not 
serve my gods, nor worship the golden image 
which I have set up?” Then, as if to give 
them space to reconsider their resolution, and to 
escape the fearful doom tht awaited them if 
they persisted in it, he assured them, that it 
would still be well, if they would fall down in 
adoration before his image, at the given signal ; 
that their first transgression of his command 
should be overlooked, if they would now yield it 
the homage exacted from all the subjects of the 
realm. His face seemed still to wear an aspect 
of mercy towardsthem. He knew their worth— 
their truthfulness, fidelity, uprightness, honor, 
and ability. He wanted to save them, as invalu- 


Tt was to him incredible 
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changed against Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 


nego,” as they uttered this declaration! Look 
at it; study it word by word, and weigh the 
significance of each. Did “but” ever bridge a 
wider, deeper, blacker chasm, than here? “ But” 
was the ovendoor of the terrible alternative. 
Faith could walk up to this; but Love—the 
soul of Faith, could walk, without Faith’s eye, 
into the midst of the devouring flames. The 
three Hebrews knew that the God whom they 
served was able to deliver them from the burning 
fiery furnace ; and they had a strong confidence 
that He would doit. But this confidence did 
not amount to a full assurance, to an absolute 
certainty. And the merit and teaching of their 
act and example lie in the fact, that they did not 
suffer their obedience to depend upon the assur- 
ance that they would be safe. It would not 
have been “counted unto them for righteous- 
ness,” as an act of faith that worked by love, if 


able servants, the like of which he might not find | they had possessed the certain knowledge that 


again. What circumstances of trial were these! 
Was the human conscience ever submitted to a 
test more severe? The highest. honors of the 
first places in that oriental empire had their 
voice, and pleaded for recantation. The raging 
furnace shot out its serpent tongues of fire, hiss- 
ing arguments that well might make the strong- 
est sinews of human flesh bend on “ the cringing 
hinges of the knee.” But did the three 
Hebrews bow or bend in this hour of trial? No. 
In full view of all the consequences of standing 
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not a hair of their head would be singed, “ nor 
the smell of fire passed upon them.” “ But if 
not, be it known unto thee, O king, that we will 
not serve thy gods.” Here was an obedience to 
the King of kings that did not pause to ask, 
“will it be safe?”’—that did not pause to bal- 
ance probabilities, or to weigh or ascertain con- 
sequences. Here was a faith that said, “I will 
follow thee whithersoever thou goest,” —whither- 
soever thou callest—into the deep, dark den of 
hungry beasts of prey, whether the mouths of 


firm to their determination; with the flames of | the lions be closed or not ; into the burning fur- 
the burning oven flashing in their faces, they | nace, whether the power of the fire be quenched 
looked steadily in the face of the incensed mon- | or not. 


arch, which changed into fury as they spoke, 


This is the faith that works by love, not of 


and said words to him, the like of which were | self, nor of safety, but of its Author and Finish- 


probably never uttered in the ears of an oriental | 


sovereign, by any of his subjects:—“O Ne- 
buchadnezzar, we are not careful to answer thee 
in this matter.” 
elaborate plea prepared in self-defence ; no speech 
of pathetic eloquence wherewith to bend his will, 
or assuage his fury ; no reservation, extenuation, 
nor apology. 


doubtless would have answered their liege lord 
and king carefully, deferentially, in truthful 
phrase, but meek in tone, softly and modest. But 
in this matter, the indefeasible prerogatives 
of the conscience, the unfaltering fealty of the 
soulto the Kings of kings and Lord of lords, 
were involved ; and to these solemn and sublime 
relations, compromise or concealment would 
have been treason in such a test-hour. “If it 
be so, our God whom we serve is able to deliver 
us from the burning fiery furnace, and He will 
deliver us out of thyhand, Oking. But if not, 
be it known unto thee, O king, that we will not 
serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image 
which thou hast set up.” 

What words were these! What wonder that 
“the form of Nebuchadnezzar’s visage was 


They had no earnest and | 


In all other matters, not touching | 
the inalienable allegiance they owed to God, they | 





er. This is the obedience that questions no 
command of Christ; that consults not with flesh 
and blood, nor with convenience, nor expediency, 
nor worldly wisdom, before it yields its homage. 

Now, if there exist in Christendom any form 
of idolatry, in which the nations are almost equal- 
ly involved as devotees, it is the system of War. 
If there be any god set up before the Prince of 
Peace, it is Mars; and when it has sounded its 
cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, and psaltery, few 
have been the men who have refused to bow 
down to the golden image of glory which it has 
setup. Where tens in the unenlightened lands of 
paganism have prostrated themselves under the 
wheels of Juggernaut, thousands in countries 
lying under the meridian sun of Christianity 
have thrown themselves headlong under the 
chariot of Mars, and paved its bloody and burn- 
ing pathway with their bones. Nor is the throne 
of this heathen god merely set up before, or over 
against, that of the Messiah, as a rival, or an- 
tagonist, but as an usurper. It seeks to dethrone 
the Prince of Peace ; to depose His authority ; to 
reign supreme in his stead; to abrogate His 
laws ; to absolve His subjects and disciples from 
their covenant of allegiance; to make obedi- 
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ence to His cardinal commandments a sin of the 
darkest dye. Who cansay this is an aggravated 
charge against War, which cannot be sustained 
in all its “counts?” Has it not been fully 
substantiated by the experience ofa thousand 
years; by the testimony of divines, and good 
and godly men of different ages and countries? 
Can any Christian man or woman say that 
Robert Hall went too far, when he declared that 
war was “an inversion of the whole moral code ;”” 
or, in other words, that it made a violation of 
almost every commandment in the Divine deca- 
logue a duty, as well as a necessity—a virtue, 
even? If any sincere {and pious mind entertain 
a doubt on this point, let such an one take the 
working and experience of the most righteous 
war ever waged since the commencement of the 
Christian era, and see if one commandment of 
the holy ten has escaped inversion, or high-hand- 
ed violation. Imagine a war more righteous, in 
your estimation, than any one that has yet been 
waged—a strictly defensive war, as you would | 
maintain ;—one in which a Christian might con- 
sistently take a part. Suppose that, in dis- 
charging his duties as a soldier, he should ven- 
ture to obey the great, golden precept of the 
Captain of his Salvation—to love his enemies, to 
bless, feed, warm, clothe, and comfort them. 
Would he not be hung on the first tree as an 
ignominious traitor, perhaps in the midst of the 


mocking, scoffing, and drumming of his regiment, 


for obeying this commandment? And is not 
war, then, an “ abomination of desolation,’’ 
which seeks to “stand in the holy place” of 
Divine authority; to be obeyed and worshipped 
as a divinity; which seeks to cast down the 
sublime laws of the Messiah to the ground, and 
tread them under feet ; to make obedience to his 
cardinal precepts of love the sin of high treason ? 
What blasphemous assumption, of idolatry is 
wanting to the claims of War? Then why 
should it seem going too far, or expecting too 
much, to ask the professed disciples of the Prince 
of Peace to abstain from all participation in this 
system? to ask them, at what time they hear 
the sound of the cornet, flute, sackbut, and 
psaltery of Mars, to say, in the spirit of the 
three Hebrews, “ Be it known unto the world, 
we will not serve this god; we will not give our 
strength to this beast of brute force; we will 
not take its mark upon our forehead, nor the 
slightest part in its service or worship?”’ This 
should be the Christian’s ultimatum in reference 
to this bloody system of sin andmisery. Is this 
going too far? It is within the line of the com- 
mand and cross of Christ; and, until His dis- 
ciple crosses that, he can never be ultra ; never 
over-step the line of duty. 

Will it be safe for the Christian to go to this 
length ? will it be practicable? will it be ex- 
pedient? When such a small minority of the 
community act on Christian principles; when 
all the Governments of the earth fail to adopt 
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and recognise these principles as the basis of 
their mutual intercourse and transactions, will 
it be safe and politic for him to go to this length ? 
We will not repeat here any of the arguments 
by which we have endeavored, in a series of arti- 
cles, to demonstrate the safety, the promise and 
protection which attach toa full, unwavering 
adhesion to the principles of Peace. We have 
applied to them the test of severe and extraordi- 
nary extremities, and sought to prove, that an 
unhesitating and complete obedience to their 
precepts was a reasonable, politic service, as well 
as a duty and act of Christian faith. They have 
the same promise for the life that now is, as the 
other great doctrines of Christianity. But we 
will confess, that we have no positive guaranty, 
thatan unvarying adhesion to them will, inevery 
possible case, time and condition, accrue to our 
safety, ease, or convenience, or even to the pro- 
tection of our lives or property. But is such a 
guaranty associated with obedience to any com- 
mand of God? No; if it were, obedience, instead 
of being an act of faith and love, would be shorn 
of its vital attribute, and become an act of sheer 
selfishness. True Christian faith has its merit 
in this, that it does not work or walk by sight 
of certainties ; it does not walk by the sight of 
rewards ; it works and walks by love. It says, 
“T believe the God whom I serve will deliver 
me from the burning fiery furnace; but if not 
be it known unto thee, that I will not serve thy 
gods.” And is it not in the exercise of this 
very faith that every Christian professes to obey 
the commands of Christ? Does their full adhe- 
sion to the principles of peace enjoined in His 
commands involve any other condition than that 
on which all His other precepts are to be obeyed? 
Bond of Brotherhood. 


From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
ANECDOTES OF OSTRICHES. 


Recent observations show that no bird has a 
greater affection for its young than the ostrich, 
that the eggs are carefully watched and tended, 
and when the offspring have chipped their shells, 
and for some days are unable to run, they are 
regularly supplied with grass and water by the 
old birds, who are eager to defend them from 
harm. Thunberg especially mentions that he 
once rode past a place where a female was sitting 
on her nest, when the bird sprang up and _pur- 
sued him, evidently with a view of preventing 
his noticing her eggs or young. Every time 
he turned his horse towards her, she retreat- 
ed ten or twelve paces, but as soon as he 
rode on again, she pursued him, till he had gone 
a considerable distance from the place where he 
started her. 

The idea of the stupidity of the ostrich seems 
to have been universally entertained, being taken 
for granted without investigation. Pliny, wri- 
ting from common report, says, “ A wonder this 
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is in their nature, that whatsoever they eat—and 
great devourers they be of all things without 
difference or choice—they concoct and digest it. 
But the veriest fools they be of all others; foras 
high as the rest of their body is, yet if they thrust 
their head or neck once into any shrub or bush, and 
get it hidden, they think then they are safe enough 
and that no man seeth them.’’ Many a pretty 
nursery tale has been written from this, and ma- 
ny a wise saw founded on it; and yet the hiding 
of the head is, after all, a meremyth. Sparrmaa, 
when in South Africa, expressly enquired in 
those parts where ostriches most abound, and 
“never once heard mention made of the ostrich 
hiding its head when it finds it cannot make its 
escape.’” The truth is, the ostrich does nothing 
of the sort ; he tries to escape as well as he can, 
and continues his efforts till knocked on the head 
by the hunter, or driven by him toa place where 
he may be captured. 

Conflicting accounts have been published re- 
specting the whole process of breeding and incu- 
bation of the ostrich. lian states that as ma- 


ny as eighty eggs have been found in one nest, 
fifty or sixty have been certainly discovered, and 
the question has been whether these are the pro- 
duce of one female or of many. 

‘The balance of opinion inclines to the belief 
that one male ostrich attaches himself to three 
or four females, and that all these deposit their 


eggs in one nest. This, according to Burkhardt, 
who carefully investigated the subject, is com- 
monly made at the foot of some isolated hill, by 
the simple process of scratehing a hole in the 
sand; the eggs are then placed close together, 
half buried in the sand, and a narrow trench is 
drawn round them to draw off any water. Daring 
the extreme heat of the day, the parent birds are 
instinctively aware that the warmth of the sun 
renders their attention unnecessary ; but as soon 
as the shades of evening fall they each take their 
turn upon the nest. The cockbird, however, sits 
during the night, and Lichtenstein says that 
great numbers of the smaller beasts of prey, 
as jackals and wild cats, who will run any risk 
to procure the eggs, are found crushed to death, 
around the nest ; for the male rushes on them, 
and tramples them with his powerful feet until 
life is extinct. 

It is said that some addled eggs are generally 
found outside the nest, and that the flies bred by 
their decomposition, furnish the callow young 
with food. Such may be the case, and, if so, it 
affords a striking illustration of that happy adap- 
tation of means to ends visible throughout the 
whole economy of nature ; but probably the pri- 
mary reason for these being ejected from the 
nest is, that more eggs are laid than can be con. 
veniently covered by the bird when sitting, and 
that she therefore instinctively throws out the 
surplus; thus at once getting rid of a useless su- 

# perabundance, and providing a magazine of food 
for her tender young. 
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Various are the purposes to which ostrich’s 
eggs are applied :—First, they are in great favor 
as a culinary luxury, and are much sought after 
by the captains of merchant vessels touching at 
African ports, being purchased by them of the 
slave herdsmen, whose perquisites they generally 
are, for about sixpence each. A good sized egg 
weighs eleven ounces, is near seven inches in 
depth, and holds five pints and a quarter; conse- 
quently it is considered to afford a meal which 
will perfectly satisfy four hungry white men, or 
eight of the more moderate blacks. ‘The yelk is 
very rich and luscious, and makes a most envia- 
ble omelette, but gourmands agree that the na- 
tive mode of cooking them is perfect. The Hot- 
tentots bury the eggs in hot ashes, and, through 
a small hole in the upper end, the contents are 
continually stirred until they acquire a certain 
consistence, which the sable cooks know by ex- 
perience indicates the right moment for remov- 
ing them from the ashes to the sackeloth, which 
covers the traveller’s primitive table. They are 
eaten with biscuit, and washed down with copi- 
ous draughts of corn brandy. 

The eggs are frequently found to contain small 
oval pebble-like bodies, about the size of a mar- 
rowfat pea, of a pale yellow colour and exceeding- 
ly hard. Barrow found as many as twelve in 
one egg ; and they are converted into buttons by 
the dandified Hottentots, and perhaps also the 
Boers. 

The porcelain character of the shell and its 
shape, well adapt it for cups, and such vessels 
are frequently elegantly mounted in silver, and 
sometimes in chased gold. The ancient Egyp- 
tians used them in their places of worship, and, 
together with the plumes, insisted on their form- 
ing part of the tribute paid by conquered 
countries where ostriches abounded. They were 
probably suspended in the temples, as they still are 
in the Coptic churches, the Copts regarding them 
as emblems of watchfulness. 

The ostrich is a very prudent, wary bird, for 
which reason the quaggas generally attach them- 
selves instinctively to a troop of these birds, 
trusting implicitly to their caution for the disco- 
very of danger. This alliance was remarked by 
Xenophon, who says, “ The country was a plain 
throughout, as even as the sea, and full of worm- 
wood. Ofwild creatures, the most numerous were 
wild asses, (quaggas) and not a few ostriches, 
besides bustards and roe-deer (gazelles), which 
our horsemen sometimes chased.” 

This bird was not sacred among the ancient 
Egyptians, but there is reason to believe that it 
was so with the Assyrians. It has not only 
been found as an ornament on the robes of fig- 
ures in the most ancient edifices of Nimroud, 
but it was frequently introduced on Babylonian 
and Assyrian cylinders, always accompanied by 
the emblematical flower. The Romans appear to 
have regarded it as a delicacy, for Apicius left a 
receipt for a particular sauce for dressing it; and, 
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it is recorded of Heliogabalas, that he had the 
brains of six hundred of these birds served up as 
a dish at one of his feasts. 

It was broadly asserted by Aristotle, that the 
ostrich was partly bird and partly quadruped ; 
and by Pliny, that it might also be said to be- 
long to the class of beasts ; ridiculous as such 
assertions might be supposed, they were not al- 
together without foundation, according to the 
knowledge of the times. The common name by 
which the ostrich was designated by the Greeks 
and Romans, and also by the nations of the east, 
was the camel bird. Indeed, the total want of 
feathers on its long and very powerful legs, and 
the division of the feet into two toes only, con- 
nected at their base by a membrane, are very 
similar to the legs and long divided hoof of the 
camel ; nor does the resemblance cease here, for 
there is another singularity in their external 
conformation, which forms a still more remarka- 
ble coincidence. Both camel and ostrich are 
furnished with hard, callous protuberances on 
the chest, and on the posterior part of the abdo- 
men, on which they support themselves when at 
rest, and they both lie down in the same manner, 
by first bending their knees, then applying the 
anterior collosity, and lastly the posterior to the 
ground. When to this we add the patience of 
thirst of both, and their inhabiting the same 
arid deserts, the two may well be compared with 
each other. 

The ostrich is altogether destitute of the 
power of flight, and accordingly the wings are re- 
duced to a very low state of development, mere- 
ly sufficient, in fact, to aid it when running 
at speed. The sharp keel of the breastbone, 
which, in birds of rapid flight, affords an exten- 
sive surface for the attachment of the muscles 
moving the wings, is not required, and the sur- 
face of the bone is therefore flat, like that of a 
quadruped, but the muscles of the legs are of 
extraordinary magnitude. 

The family of birds of which the ostrich forms 
the leading type, is remarkable for the wide dis- 
persion of its various members ; the ostrich itself 
spreads over nearly the whole of the burning 
deserts of Africu—the Cassowary represents it 
amid the luxuriant vegetation of the Indian Ar- 
chipelago. The Dinornis, chief of birds, former- 
ly towered among the ferns of New Zealand; 
where the small Apteryx now holds its place, 
and the huge Aipyornis strode along the forests 
of Madagascar. The Emu is confined to the 
great Australian continent, and the Rhea to the 
southern extremity of the western hemisphere : 
whilst nearer home we find the class represented 
by the Bustard, which, until within a few years, 
still lingered upon the least frequented downs 
and plains of England. 

The fat of the ostrich is used in the prepara- 
tion of the favorite dish ouskousson, and it is 
often eaten with bread. It is also used medicin- 
ally. In cases of fever, for instance, the Arabs 
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make a paste with it and bread crumb, which is 
given tothe patient, who must not drink any- 
thing during the whole day. In rheumatism, 
and in renal diseases, the painful parts are rubbed 
with the grease until it disappears. The patient 
then lies down in the scorching sand, his head 
being carefully covered, and a profuse perspira- 
tion ensuing, the cure is often complete. In bi- 
lious attacks, the fat is melted, salted, and taken 
in draughts, with powerful effect, the patient 
even becoming extremely thin. The Arab doc- 
tors say, “the patient parts with everything in 
his body that is bad, gains a frame of iron, and 
acquires excellent eyesight.” 

Ostrich fat is sold in the markets, and in the 
tents of the great a store is kept to give away to 
the poor; in value, one pot of this fat is equiva- 
lent to three pots of butter. The feathers of the 
ostrich are sold at the sours, at Tougartet; at 
the time of the purchase of grain, the ostrich- 
skins are brought, that of a male selling for four 
or five douros, that of the female from eight to 
fourteen shillings. Formerly the only use made 
in the Sahara of the plumes was to decorate the 
tops of tents. 

To the Arab the chase of the ostrich has a 
double attraction—pleasure and profit ; the price 
obtained for the skins well compensates for the 
expenses. Not only do the rich enjoy the pur- 
suit, but the poor, who know how to set about 
it, are permitted to participate in it also. The 
usual plan is for a poor Arab to arrange with 
one who is opulent, for the use of his camel, 
horse, harness, and two thirds of all the necessa- 
ry provisions. The borrower furnishes himself 
the remaining third, and the produce of the 
chase is divided in the same proportion. 

(To be continued.) 


CULTIVATION OF TEA IN CALIFORNIA. 

Having determined that the Chinese shall 
not work in the mines, the Californians, Yankee 
like, are beginning to cast about for some profit- 
able use to which to apply the present and pros- 
pective crowd of Chinese emigrants. The Alta 
California suggests that the best use that can be 
made of the 12,000 Chinamen now in California, 
and the seven or ten thousand more who will be 
there before the year ends, is to set them to 
cultivating the soil, and particularly, to raising 
the tea plant. The editor believes that Califor- 
nia possesses the very soil and climate best 
adapted to the cultivation of the tea plant ; and 
that, with the Chinese laborers at hand, the 
work might be immediately and most advanta- 
geously commenced; and that in a few years 
California might furnish the entire 28,000,000 
lbs. of tea which are now yearly demanded by 
the United States alone. This is surely not 4 
bad idea. The question has often been asked: 
Why cannot we raise our own tea? Surely 
every soil and climate can be found in some part 
of this wide spread country; and no inconsider- 
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able portion of the right soil and climate may be 
found on our Pacific coast. At all events the 
experiment should be made.—Boston Traveller. 


FRIENDS REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 21, 1852. 


A recent letter from England informs that our 
Friend William Forster is about to pay a religious 
visit to the Waldenses, in the valleys of the Alps. 
These people are the descendants of a class well 
known in ecclesiastical history for the persecutions 
to which they were long exposed. Even in modern 
times they have suffered many privations and hard- 
ships from their Roman Catholic rulers. 

When visited by William Allen, about thirty 
years ago, their numbers amounted to about eighteen 
or nineteen thousand ; and they occupied thirteen 
parishes. They appeared in general a pious and 
innocent class, and were mostly very poor. 


Our readers will find in the present number a 
portion of the narrative written at the time, relative 
to a visit paid by some Friends of New York, to 
the native inhabitants of this land, between fifty 
and sixty years ago. Though this narrative is not 
embellished with any very striking or remarkable 
incidents, it is presumed that the subscribers to the 
Review will not be displeased with the exhibition 
there afforded of the early efforts of our Society to 
extend to these people the blessings of civilized 
life. It is cause of painful regret, that in almost 
every account of the domestic condition of the na- 
tives, we find as we do in these, illustrations of the 
ruinous consequences of intemperance. Among 
the vices of savage life, the use of intoxicating 
liquor was not to be found, till introduced by the 
whites; and yet while they perceive and acknow- 
ledge the destructive consequences of intemperance, 
how few are there among them who have the forti- 
tude to exclude the poison from their lips. From 
the days of Klieft to the present, the fire water has 
been the bane-of the Indian. About the middle of 
the seventeenth century, we find the Dutch colo. 
nists at New Amsterdam (New York) engaged in a 
fanguinary and exterminating war with the native 
tribes, originating in a homicide committed in a 
drunken frolic. 


The estimate or computation in regard to the loss 
on slave labour, which appears in our columns, this 
week, will probably be regarded by some of our 
readers as a wild and fanciful speculation; yet a 





The great increase of all the ingredients of phy- 
sical comfort, which is found to arise from such 
arrangements in society as secure, most effectually, 
to every man, the profits of his own industry and 
skill, strikingly confirms the declaration, that 
righteousness exalteth a nation. However injustice 
and oppression may appear, for a time, to promote 
the advantage of their authors, it is eventually 
found that the way of the transgressor is hard. 

The wealth of a nation consists in the aggregate 
available possessions of the community; and that 
system which tends to augment the general amount 
—not that which impoverishes the many for the 
aggrandizement of the few—is the true one. It 
may be said of the wealth derived from the labour 
of slaves, more emphatically than of most other, that 
it makes to itself wings and flies away. 


Drep, at her residence near Salem, Washington 
County, Ind., on the Ist of 6th month last, Nancy, 
wife of William Liodley, in the 49th year of her 
age, a member of Blue River Monthly Meeting. 
Through a long and painful illness, she manifested 
much patience, and died in the faith and hope of a 
Christian. 

Of apoplexy, at his residence in Wellington 
County, Canada West, on the 5tb inst., Joun We- 
THERALD, in the 73d year of his age, an esteemed 
Elder belonging to Pelham Monthly Meeting. This 
dear friend had been favoured, during the last forty 
years, with almost uninterrupted health, and was 
apparently in its enjoyment when the solemn call 
was given ; yet we reverently trust he was prepared 
for the change, with his lamp trimmed and burning 
and oil in his vessel, ready for the summons which 
came as in the twinkling of an eye. 

On the 17th ult., at his residence in Starks- 
borough, Vermont, Enocn Youne, a religiously 
concerned member of Ferrisburgh Monthly Meet- 
ing, aged nearly 50 years. 


WANTED, 
A Teacher in the Classical department of Friends’ 
Select School in this city. Apply to 
Tuomas Kimper, No. 50 North Fourth St. 
Samvet Betrce, Jr.. 101 North Tenth St. 
Jeremian Hacker, No. 144 South Fourth St. 


RELIGION. 


There are those to whom a sense of religion 
has come in storm and tempest; there are those 
whom it has summoned amid scenes of revelry 
and idle vanity ; there are those, too, who have 
heard its still small voice amid rural leisure and 
placid contentment. 

But, perhaps, the knowledge which causeth 
not to err, is most frequently impressed upon 


sober examination of the subject will probably lead | the mind during seasons of affliction, and tears 


to the conclusion, that as we have here professedly 
an examination of only one branch of the question, 


a part only of the actual truth is told. 


are the softened showers which cause the seeds 
of Heaven to spring and take root in the human 
heart.— The Monastery. 
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Some account of a visit paid to the Indians 
situated on the frontiers of the State of New 
York. By George Embree, John Murray, Jr., 
and Thomas Eddy, under an appointment 
Jrom the Yearly Meeting of New York on 
Indian Affairs. 1795. 


This journey was undertaken by direction of 
the Meeting for Sufferings, and the Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Committeefon Indian affairs, with a view of 
obtaining information of the present state, cir- 
cumstances and condition of the Indians situated 
on the frontiers of our State, in order that 
Friends might be better able to judge how far, 
and in what way, they could most likely be use- 
ful in promoting their welfare and assist in 
meliorating their condition. 


Previous to our appointment, application had 
been made to the Legislature by the Indians 
residing at Brotherton, in order to obtain redress 
of certain grievances, occasioned by some white 
people having settled on their lands, as the 
Indians themselves, or individuals among them, 
had been so imprudent as to lease lands to the 
whites, of whom some hundreds had settled 
among them contrary to law, by which conduct, 
the Nation was involved in considerable trouble 
and distress. In order to have matters settled 
on the principles of justice, the Legislature ap- 
pointed Commissioners to meet at Brotherton, 
to hear both parties and adjust their differences, 
in such a manner as should appear to them 
equitable and just. ‘The Commissioners ap- 
pointed were Samuel Jones, Ezra L. Homidieu 
and Zina Hitchcock, and as they were well in- 
formed that the Brotherton Indians had been 
aided and assisted by some Friends of this city, 
and that, as the Indians had great confidenee in 
Friends, they requested that some of our Society 
might go with them, in order that as Friends to 
the Indians, we might advise with them, and 
also assist them in having things settled equit- 
ably, and on the principles of justice. They 
assured us they were friendly disposed towards 
the Indians, whom they considered generally as 
an injured people. 

Having considered of this application, and the 
benevolent disposition shown by these Com- 
missioners towards the Indians, we concluded 
that as there appeared some prospect of our 
being useful, we would accompany them to 
Brotherton. 

Accordingly, having left New York the 2d of 
the 7th mo. 1795, on the 10th we reached 
Brotherton, where we took up our quarters at 
the same house with the Commissioners, and 
made the necessary preparations towards proceed- 
ing on business. On the 14th we proposed to 
the Commissioners that we were desirous of 
having the Indians collected together, in order 
that we might have an opportunity of com- 
municating to them, the nature and design of 
our appointment, which meeting with their ap- 
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probation, we accordingly gave directions to 
have the Indians, both men and women, collected 
at the school house. 

It will be proper to mention that those Indians 
were the remains of several tribes who had long 
resided near New London, Narraganset, Long 
Island, and other parts of the sea coast, border. 
ing on New England; they were therefore all 
used to the English language and habits, and 
many of them could read and write, and were 
professors of Christianity, mostly in the Presby- 
terian manner of worship. This settlement con- 
taining about 24,000 acres of remarkably fine 
land, was given to them some years ago by the 
Oneidas, and to which a number of families re- 
moved from New England a few years since, 44 
of whom now reside on this tract. About the 
10th hour a considerable number of both men 
and women were collected, and after a time of 
stillness, in which a good degree of quiet and 
propriety of behaviour was observed, the object 
of our visit was opened to them, and much pains 
taken to impress on their minds, not only that 
we were anxiously solicitous to promote their 
good, but likewise explained to them wherein 
they had sustained great loss as a Nation, both 
in respect to their temporal and spiritual welfare ; 
and being persuaded that no one thing has been 
so injurious to them as the excessive use of 
strong drink, we labouted to present its pernicious 
tendency, tracing it back as the primary cause 
of all their difficulties and distress; and in as 
forcible and persuasive language, as we were 
capable of, expressed the earnest and sincere 
desire we felt, that they would no longer continue 
in bondage to so potent an enemy to their present 
and future welfare. After having pretty fully 
relieved our minds, one of their principal 
speakers, viz: Elijah Wampey, got up and ad- 
dressed himself to us in an air and manner be- 
speaking a man in authority, and one who con- 
sidered himself qualified to advocate the cause 
of his Nation. He expressed his approbation 
of what had been communicated, and acknow- 
ledged there was too much truth in what was 
alleged against them, but hoped they should do 
better, confessing that he had given way himself 
too much to drinking rum; and after some 
further remarks in which he appeared disposed 
to stir up his brethren to better conduct in 
future, he wound up by expressing his thanks 
for our visit to them, and bid us farewell. 

An elderly man named David Fowler next 
rose and said: “I am very sensible of the truth 
of what these Friends have told us, and we 
ought to be very thankfui that they should think 
of us so much as to leave their homesand families 
and come so far to visit us. We must say it 
was rum that has brought us to our present dis- 
tressed situation, and I am afraid now, that 
nothing but utter destruction and ruin await 
us, (here he weptinuch.) When I reflect that 
our forefathers formerly possessed all this country, 
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and how the white people got their land from | appear hard, but on our explaining to them the 
them, one piece after another, and how the | principles of the law lately passed, and assuring 
Oneidas gave us this tract, and then owing to | them that we thought Government was now more 
some dislike they afterwards entertained, they | disposed to be kind to them, and that the Com- 
cut off part of what they had first given us, then | missioners were persons with whose characters 
the State took another piece and gave it to Par- | we were well acquainted, and we thought them 


son Kirkland, and when we complained to | honest men, who were desirous of doing justice 


Government (who always promised to protect us) 
of the ill usage and encroachments of the whites, 
they looked on us as a contemptible people, and 
thought no more of us than the very cattle in 
the field ; and to add to our distress, our posses- 
sion must be again stripped ; for if 1 am informed 
right, Commissioners are now come up to take 
from us, aud sell more than one half of our tract ; 
aud we may conclude, if we go to them again 
with fresh complaints they will then send Com- 
missioners to take away the whole, and so leave 
us destitute of every thing, to wander about like 
the very dogs without a shelter.” Whilst 
delivering the latter part of this affecting speech, 
he wept like a child, and the Indians seemed re- 
markably affected. 

On David taking hisseat, Tui got up. He ap- 
peared a man about fifty years old, and his re- 
markable deportment, during the meeting, at- 
tracted our attention. His mind seemed much im- 
pressed with that which is good. He spoke 
with much native simplicity, and we think with 
great sincerity, as follows: “ Well it is as my 
brother Fowler has said, but when I reflect on 
what the Friends have said, I must acknowledge, 
it is true, it is rum has caused all the mischief 
and distress that have come upon us, and I must 
say, the good spirit has often told me in my 
heart that it was wrong to take it, and I was 
many times desirous to leave it off, but I am so 
weak I have not resolution. I have frequently 
thought to myself, if some of my brothers would 
join with me, I will quit taking of it. Well, I 
have a hope, that I shall yet be able to leave it 
off, and so get the better of it. 

“The advice given by these Friends is very 
good, it goes deep into my heart, and I must 
confess that I think it was the good spirit who 
put it into their hearts to come and see us, and 
1 hope it will not be forgot.” 


to the Indians, they appeared more reconciled 
jand encouraged. In our expostulation with 
| them on the subject of drinking rum, we hinted 
to them what our Religious Society had done in 
order to discourage our brethren from the use 
of it, and we wished they would follow our ex- 
ample. ‘They seemed very sensible of the propriety 
of our conduct in that respect, and signified they 
would strive to refrain from it, poor creatures! 
In the course of their native oratory and effusions 
of genuine simplicity and sensibility, some of 
them would declaim in a truly affecting manner 
against the repeated attempts of the white in- 
habitants to deprive them of their land, and 
from an anticipation of their being involved in 
greater distress, they were ready to quit their 
present habitations, and retire far from the 
settlements of whites, among their western 
brothers, seeing, as they expressed themselves, 
they were viewed and treated as despicable 
people. We endeavoured to encourage them, 
and strongly intimated our faith and persuasion, 
that if they wou!d refrain from the use of rum 
and strive to reform in other respects, they 
would see better days. 

Our conference now broke up, having lasted 
near four hours. On the whole it was a solemn, 
affecting interview ; the Indians paid great atten- 
tion to us, appeared susceptible of good impres- 
sions, and manifested a sincere disposition to 
take our advice, so that we felt much satisfaction 
in having this opportunity with them, from a 
belief that a benefit would result thereby, both 
te them, and ourselves. After this Meeting we 
went home and dined with one of the Indians, 
who seemed to have things tolerably decent and 
comfortable. 

In the afiernoon, the Commissioners were to 
have a conference with the Indians, respecting 
the subject of their appointment. It would be 


We then explained to them that Government | proper to recollect, as has been mentioned that 
had not acted so unjustly towards the Brotherton | the Brotherton Tract on which those New Eng- 
Indians as they supposed; that they did not | land Indians reside contains about 24,000 acres ; 
sufficiently trace the cause of almost all their | that owing to the imprudent conduct of the 
distress from a true source ; for if they would go | Indians, they had individually except D. F. and 
more deeply into the matter, they would find it | his son, leased to white people almost the whole 


was the bad conduct of many among themselves, 
that had brought them into their present difficul- 
ties; and that that bad conduct was mostly pro- 
duced in consequence of their giving way to an 
immoderate use of strong liquor. That Govern- 
ment was now convinced that they were not 
capable of taking care of themselves, and there- 
fore out of kindness to them had appointed 
Commissioners, and ordered some regulations 
respecting their lands, which at first view might 


i their tract for 10 years, and that as the law 


only permitted them to make leases for that time 
‘collectively, so those made by individuals were 
|illegal. The act of Assembly appointing Com- 
| missioners, contemplated that a district of 10,000 
| acres might be laid out of the whole tract, and 
| be divided in small farms for the use of the 
| Indians, without the power of alienating or 
leasing, and each head of a family should havea 


‘deed for the farm possessed by him, that it 
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should be inherited by his children, or nearest 
kindred, and the remainder of the whole tract, 
which might perhaps be 14,000 acres, should be 
disposed of by the Commissioners, for the benefit 
of the Indians of Brotherton. The principal of 
the proceeds to be paid to the State, and the 
interest (6 per cent) arising therefrom to be 
paid to such agent or agents as the Governor 
may appoint, to be laid out for the use of the 


Indians, in the first instance for supporting 
schools. 
(To be continued.) 


THE WHALE FISHERY, AND AMERICAN COMMERCE 
IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 


Extract from the Speech of William H. Seward, in 
the Senate of the United States, 7th mo. 29, 1852. 


A bill reported by Mr. Seward, from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, for a survey and reconnois- 
sance of Behring’s Straits, the Arctic Ocean, and 
the courses of trade between America and China, 
was read. 

Mr. Sewarp rose and said : 

A thousand years ago, King Alfred was laying 
the foundations of Empire for young England, 
as we are now doing for young America. The 
monarch whom men justly have surnamed the 
Wise as well as the Great, did not disdain to 
listen to Octher, who related the adventures of a 
voyage along the coast of Norway, “ so far north 
as commonly the whale hunters used to travel ;” 
nor was the stranger suffered to depart until he 
had submitted to the King “a most just survey 
and description” of the Northern Seas, not only 
as they extended upwards to the North Cape, but 
also as they declined downwards along the south- : 
east coast of Lapland, and so following the icy | 


beach of Russia to where the river Dwina dis-! 
charged its waters into the White Sea, or, as it | 


was then called, the Sea of Archangel. -The in- 
cident I have related is the burthen of the earli- 
est historical notive of the subjugation of the 
monster of the seas to the uses of man. 
fishery was carried on then, and near six hun- 
dred years afterward, by the Basques, Biscayans, 
and Norwegians, for the food yielded by the 
tongue, and the oil obtained from the fat of the 
animal. Whalebone entered into commerce in 
the fifteenth century, and at first commanded the 
enormous price of seven hundred pounds sterling 
per ton, exceeding a value in this age of ten 
thousand dollars. 

In 1486, the Portuguese reached the Cape of 
Storms, and, in happy augury of an ultimate pas- 
sage to India, changed its ill-omened name to 
that of “‘ Good Hope ;” and immediately there- 
after the Northern States of Europe, especially 
England and Holland, began that series of voy- 
ages, not even yet ended, in search of a passage 
to the East through the floating fields and moun- 
tains of ice in the Arctic Ocean. The unsuccess- 
ful search disclosed the refuge of the whales in 


The | 
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the bays and creeks of Spitzbergen. In 1575 
a London merchant wrote to a foreign correspon. 
dent for advice and direction as to the course of 
killing the whale, and received instructions how 
to build and equip a vessel of two hundred tons, 
and to man it exclusively with experienced whale 
hunters of Biscay. The attraction of dominion 
was stronger in that age than the lust of profit. 
The English now claimed Spitzbergen, and all its 
surrounding ice and waters, by discovery. The 
Dutch, with truth, alleged an earlier exploration, 
while the Danes claimed the whole region asa 
part of Greenland—a pretension that could not 
then be disproved; and all these parties sent 
armed forces upon the fishing grounds, less to 
protect their few fishermen, than to establish ex- 
clusive rights there. After some fifty years, 
these nations discovered, first, that it was absurd 
to claim jurisdiction where no permanent posses- 
sion could ever be established, by reason of the 
rigors of the climate; and secondly, that there 
were fish enough and room enough for all eom- 
petitors. Thenceforward, the whale fishery in 
the Arctic Ocean has been free to all nations. 

The Dutch perfected the harpoon, the reel, the 
line, and the spear, as well as the art of using 
them. And they established also, the system 
which we have since found indispensable, of re- 
warding all the officers and crews engaged in the 
fishery, not with direct wages or salaries, but 
with their shares in the spoils of the game, pro- 
portioned to skill and experience. Combining 
with these the advantages of favorable position, 
and of frugality and perseverance quite prover- 
bial, the Dutch even founded a fishing settlement 
called Smeerenburgh, within eleven degrees of 
the North Pole, and they took whales in its vici- 
nity in such abundance that ships were needed to 
go out in ballast, to carry home the surplus oil 
and bone, above the capacity of the whaling ves- 
sels. ‘I'he whales, thus vigorously attacked, 
again changed their lurking place. Spitzbergen 
was abandoned by the fishermen, and the very 
site of Smeerenburgh is now unknown. In the 
year 1496, Sebastian Cabot, in the spirit of that 
age, seeking a northwestern passage to the Iu- 
dies, gave to the world the discovery of Prims 
Vista, or, as we call it, Newfoundland, and the 
Basques, Biscayans, Dutch and English immedi- 
ately thereafter commenced the chase for whales 
in the waters surrounding. 

Searcely had the colonists of Massachusetts 
planted themselves at Plymouth, before the ste- 
rility of the soil and the rigor of the climate 
forced them to resort to the sea to eke out theit 
subsistence. Pursuing the whales out from thet 
own bays, in vessels of only forty tons burthen, 
they appeared on the fishing ground off New- 
foundland in the year 1690. Profiting by near 
ness of position and economy in building av 
equipping ships, and sharing also in the bounties 
with which England was then stimulating the 
whale fishery, they soon excelled all their rivals 
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on the Newfoundland waters, as well as in Baf- 
fin’s Bay, and off the coast of Greenland. Thus 
encouraged, they ran down the coasts of Ameri- 
ca and Africa and in the waters rolling between 
them they discovered the black whale, a new 
and inferior species, yet worthy of capture ; and 
then stretching off towards the South Pole, they 
found still another species, the sperm whale, 
whose oil is still preferred above all other; and 
thus they enlarged the whale fi-hery for the ben- 
efit of the world, which since that time has dis- 
tinguished the two branches of that enterprise 
geographically by the designation of the North- 
ern and Southern fisheries. In 1775 the fisher- 
ies were carried on by the Americans, the Eng- 
lish, the Dutch, and the French. The French 
employed only a small fleet, the Dutch a larger 
one of 129 sail. The English had only 96 ships, 
while the Americans had 132 vessels in the 
Southern fishery, and 177 in the Northern fishe- 
ry, manned by 4,000 persons, and bringing in 
oil and whalebone to the value of $1,111,000. 

The Revolution went on, and the Americs an 
whale fishery perished, leaving not one vessel on 
either fishing ground. 


Yet it is curious to mark the elasticity of our | elaborate reply, which, while it was liberal in its 


countrymen in this their favorite enterprise. A 
provisional treaty of peace between the United 


States and Great Britain was concluded on the | 


80th of November, 1782. “On the 3d of Feb- 
ruary, 1783, the ship Bedford, Captain Moores, 
belonging to Masachusetts, arrived in the Downs. 
She passed Gravesend on the 4th, and on the 
6th was reported at the custom-house in London. 
She was not allowed regular entry until after 
some consultation between the commissioners of 
customs and the Lords of the Council, on account 
of the many acts of Parliament yet in force 
against the rebels of America. She was loaded 


with 587 barrels of whale oil, and manned whol- 


ly with American seamen, and belonged to the 
island of Nantucket. The vessel was the first 
which displayed the thirteen stripes of America 
in any British port.” 

Nevertheless, the lost vantage ground was not 
easily nor speedily regained. ‘The effort was 
made without protection, against exclusion in 
foreign markets, and against bounties by the 
En glish Government equivalent to forty dollars 


per man, employed, or sixty per cent. on the tered the game, and the tables were speedily — 


value of every cargo obtained—bounties not oc- 
casionally nor irregularly offered, but continued 
from 1750 to 1824, and amounting in the ag- 
gregate to three millions of pounds sterling. Nor 
was this all. These bounties, enhanced with ad- 
ditional inducements, were offered to the Nan. 
tucket fishermen, on the condition of their aban- 
doning their country and becoming inhabitants 
of the adjacent British Colonies, or of the Bri- 
tish Islands. It seemed, indecd, that a crisis 
in this great national interest h: ad come. Hi ap- 
pily there was on the French side of the chan- 
nel, at least one unwearied friend of America, 
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as there were many watchful enemies of England. 
Lafayette wrote several letters to Boston, and ar- 
rested an emigration from Nantucket to the Bri- 
tish Colonies and Islands already on the eve of 
embarkation, and then addressed himself to the 
French monarch and his Court. Louis XVI. 
equipped six whaling vessels, with American 
harpooners, on his own account, and offered a 
bounty of nine dollars per man, payable by the 
Royal Treasury, to every American fisherman 
who should emigrate to France. In a whole 
year, only nine families, containing thirty-three 
persons, accepted this offer ; ; and therefore the 
King, in compliance with Lafayette’s first advice, 
adopted the expedient of discriminating in favor 
of American cargoes of oil and whalebone in the 
French market. The American whale fisher 

began to revive, and in 1787, 1788, and 1789, 
it employed an average of 122 vessels. But it 
still labored under the pressure of competition, 
stimulated by bounties both in England and 
France. In 1790 the General Council of Massa- 
chusetts appealed to Congress for protection to 
this great interest of the Commonwealth. Mr. 
Jefferson, the Secretary of State, submitted an 


spirit, nevertheless closed with the declaration, 
that “ the whale fishery was a branch of industry 
so poor as to come to nothing with distant na- 
tions who did not support it from their treasu- 
ries—that our position placed our fishing on 
ground somewhat higher, such as to relieve the 
National Treasury from giving it support, but 
not to permit it to derive support from the fish- 
ery, nor to relieve the Government from the ob- 
ligation to provide free markets for the produc- 
tions of the fishery, if possible ” 

The enterprise had not yet languished into life, 
when the French revolution of 1789 occurred 
which involved Europe, and ultimately the U. 
States, in wars that swept the latter as well 
as the French and Dutch, from all the fisheries 
and left them in the exclusive enjoyment of Bri- 
tain. At their close, the British had 146 vessels 
in the Northern whaling ground, which captured 
no less than 733 whales, and thus obtained 13,- 
590 tons of oil, and 438 tons of whalebone ; and 
fifty-six ships in the Southern whale fishery 
equally successful. The Americans now re-en- 


and, as we think, permanently—turned in their 
favor. In 1824, the British became discouraged, 
and withdrew their bounties; and in 1841 they 
had no more than 18 vessels in the Northern 
fishery, which captured only 24 whales. The 
Southern fishery declined still more rapidly ; so 
that, in 1845, not one British whaler appeared 
in the South Seas. Since that time, all nations 
have virtually abandoned this “hardy form of 
enterprise’’ in favor of the Americans. The en- 
tire whaling fleet of the world, in 1847, consisted 
of about 900 vessels, 40 of which belonged to 
France, 20 to Bremen and other ports in North 
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ern Europe, 20 to Holland and other British Po- 
lynesian Colonies, and all others, more than 800 
in number, with a tonnage of 240,000 tons, be- 
longed to the United States. The capital thus 
employ ed exceeded twenty millions of dollars, and 
the annual productions of the fisheries amounted 
ted to thirteen millions of dollars. With the 
decline of this enterprise in Great Britain, her 
commercial writers began to discountenance 
whale fishing altogether ; and while they now 
represent it as a mere gambling adventure, they 
endeavour to stimulate the people of Continen- 
tal Europe to substitute vegetable oils for those 
procured in the seas. 


(Teo be continued,; 


REMARKABLE INSTINCT OF A PONY. 


Every fresh instance of the wonderful sagacity 
of animals must be interesting to those who 
make natural history their study: although one 
reads of extraordinary cases of instinct as re- 
marked by many persons, yet every new case, as 
it comes home to one, seems stronger than be- 
fore, till at length the boundary line between in- 
stinct and reason becomes very narrow and ill- 
defined. In my notes on Norwegian Natural 
History, I have had occasion to make mention 
of a very sagacious pony I brought from Nor- 
way; this pony has lately exhibited such won- 


derful instances of sharpness, that in justice to | of man as “animal rationale,” 
During the | | doubts if the epithet is peculiar to him alone.— 


her they ought to be recounted. 
past summer, autumn, and winter while their 
masters were abroad, this pony, incompany with 
another brought at the same time from Norway, 
had a holiday at grass. They not only enjoy ed 
perfect rest from work, but soon perfect liberty, 
inasmuch as no common nor uncommon fasten- 
ings, no devices of the groom availed; they 

could unfasten, undo or untie every gate, and 
ranged at will wherever their inclination led 
them. For some time they were the companions 
of a foal of last year, which, being a great beauty, 
was treated to two feeds of corn every day, a 

luxury denied to the Norsk ponies: but one of 
them, not understanding the meaning of such 
partiality, and having been brought up with 
somewhat of republican opinions, always con- 
trived to get through the door of the shed which 
divided her from the foal’s dinner, and to share 
the oats with him. Various were the contrivances 
of the groom to baffle the pony’s ingenuity, but 
they all signally failed. If he tied the door 
with a stout rope, the pony knew how to pick 
out the knot with her teeth; if he fastened it 
with a chain and staple and wooden peg, no 
sooner was his back turned, than the peg was 
drawn and the gate undone : at length, tired of 
being so often beaten, the man barred the en- 
trance to the shed with a heavy rail; this wasa 
sore trial to the poor pony, and the man looked 
on from a little distance with a complaisant 
smile, and rubbed his hands with glee at the 
victory he had at last achieved, as he saw the 
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pony make fruitless efforts to lift off the heavy 
rail with her neck; but her strength was une- 
qual to this, and she seemed at once to give it 
up in despair, for she turned around and trotted 
off to her companion. But what was theastonish- 
ment of the groom to see her return to the rail 
with help! She had persuaded her friend, the 
other Norwegian pony, to come to her aid; they 
both together put their necks under the rail, and 
now what one could not accomplish, the com- 
bined strength of the two achieved; the rail was 
thrown down and the way to the corn cleared — 
I do not know what means at length succeeded 
in baffling the pany, but when no longer able to 
come at the door, she managed to take down the 
shutter of the shed, and feast her eyes at any 
rate upon the corn. On a subsequent occasion, 
when these two Norwegian ponies were confined 
in a yard, they so repeatedly unfastened the gate 
(whatever might be the new device of the groom 
to render it secure) and made their escape, that 
nothing would avail but to nail 1t up with some 
stout tenpenny nails, when all other means had 
been tried and failed. After such instances as! 
have mentioned above, of ingenuity, determina- 
tion on a@ plan, communication with another, 
successful carrying out of the proposed ma- 
neuvre, and overcoming of the difficulty, I feel 
some scruple in assenting to the logical definition 
for I have my 


Alfred Charles Smith, in Zoologist. 
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THE WHITE MAN A CURIOSITY. 


There are whole districts in many European 
countries where a black man has never been 
seen, and there are districts in Africa where the 
eople have never seen a white man. Mr. Seys, 
Presiding Elder of the Methodist Mission in 
Liberia, accompanied Gov. Russwurm and a 
party of colored friends, from Cape Palmas to 
the native tribes and towns in the interior, during 
the summer, taking along a native interpreter, 
who had acquired the name of Sunday, from 
his Christian character. Mounted on donkeys, 
they travelled some eleven miles through exten- 
sive rice fields, belonging to King Freeman’s 
people, to Gilliboh, a large native town, the 
king of which, a tall, fine- looking African, n: amed 
Quih, received them most cordially. Heres 
colored Methodist school had been recently es 
tablished. The reception of the party, and the 
scenes which followed, form an amusing passage 
in Mr. Seys’s journal. It will be seen thats 
white man was as great a curiosity there as an 
ourang-outang in this country. 

“‘ Reader, they had rarely seen a member of 
the pale-faced race at Gilliboh, some doubtless 
never, until they set eyes on your humble ser- 
vant. The consequence you may judge. I was 
regularly beset, and that too with a fearless de- 
gree of curiosity far ahead of the Queahs of 
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Geulahs. Men, women, and children, crowded 
around me with suffocating officiousness and 
familiarity. They felt my skin, examined my 
hair, pulled up my sleeves, watched every move- 
ment, followed me from place to place, and in 
deed rendered their curiosity most oppressive. 
The boys in the school, ten in number, were 
perfectly delighted. Brother Lewis had told 
them who it was he expected. And now that 
this head man had come, every little fellow must 
get a chance to hold his hand, one on one side, 
another on the other, some behind, others be- 
fore, walking sometimes backwards, the more 
readily to observe every gesture of the strange 
being as he moved about the premises. This 
coming 80 frequently in contact would be attend- 
ed with serious consequences, where cutaneous 
diseases and filth are so common. But I was no 
new man for this country side, and so ever and 
anon, unperceived by them, would resort toa 
thorough ablution of the hands and arms, face, 
neck, and head. 


For Friends’ Review. 

One can scarcely read the following without 
being reminded of the “Elegy in the Chureh- 
yard,” which Johnson says was first published 
in 1750, and “which, finding its way into a 
magazine,” first made Gray known to the public. 

The lines herewith forwarded, were written, 
it is believed, by “ John Scott, an English poet, 
of the persuasion of the Quakers.’’ His poems, 


“descriptive and moral, appeared in 1782, and 


the next year he died.” A. 
WRITTEN IN THE HOT WEATHER, JULY, 1757. 


Three hours from noon the passing shadow shows, 
The sultry breeze glides faintly o’er the plains, 
The dazzling ether fierce and fiercer glows, 
And human nature scaice its rage sustains. 


Now still and vacant is the dusty street, 
And still and vacant all yon fields extend, 

Save where those swains, oppressed with toil and heat, 
The grassy harvest of the mead attend, 


Lost is the lively aspect of the ground, 
Low are the springs, the reedy ditches dry; 
No verdant spot in all the vale is found, 
Save what yon stream’s unfailing stores supply. 


Where are the flow’rs, the garden’s rich array ? 
Where is their beauty, where their fragrance fled ? 
Their stems relax, fast fall their leaves away! 


They fade and mingle with their dusty bed. 


All but the natives of the torrid zone, 
What Afric’s wilds, or Peru’s fields display, 
Pleased with a clime that imitates their own, 
They lovelier bloom beneath the parching ray, 


Where is wild nature's heart-reviving song, 

That fill'd in genial spring the verdant bow’rs ? 
Silent in gloomy woods, the feather'd throng 

Pine through this long, long course of sultry hours, 


Where is the dream of bliss by summer brought? 
The walk along the riv’let-water’d vale ? 

The field with verdure clad, with fragrance fraught ? 
The sun mild-beaming, and the fanning gale ? 
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The weary soul imagination cheers, 
Her pleasing cclours paint the future gay: 
Time passes on, the truth itself appears, 
The pleasing colours instant fade away. 


In difi’rent seasons diff'rent joys we place, 
And those will spring supply, and summer these ; 
Yet frequent storms the bloom of spring deface, 
And summer scarcely brings a day to please. 


O for some secret, shady, cool recess, 
Some gothic dome o erhung with darksome trees, 
Where thick damp walls this raging heat repress, 
Where the long aisle invites the lazy breeze! 


But why these plaints? —reflect, nor murmur more— 
Far worse their fate in many a foreign land— 

The Indian tribes on Darien’s swampy shore, 
The Arabs wand'ring over Mecca’s sand. 


Far worse, alas! éhe feeling mind sustains, 

Rack’d with the poignant pangs of fear or shame ; 
The hopeless lover bound in beavty’s chains, 

The bard whom envy robs of hard-earned fame : 


He, who a father or a mother mourns, 
Or lovely consort lost in early bloom: 
He, whom fell Febris, rapid fury! burns, 
Or Phthisis slow leads ling'ring to the tomb— 


Lest man should sink beneath the present pain ; 
Lest man should triumph in the present joy ; 

For him th’ unvarying laws of heav'n ordain, 
Hope in his ills, and to his bliss alloy. 


Fierce and oppressive is the heat we bear, 
Yet not unuseful to our humid soil; 

Thence shall our fruits a richer flavour share, 
Thence shall our plains with riper harvests smile. 


Reflect, ror murmur more—for, good in all, 
Heaven gives the due degrees of drought or fain; 

Perlaps ere morn refreshing show'ts may fall, 
Nor soon yon sun rise blazing fierce again. 


E’en now behold the grateful change at hand! 
Hark, in the ea-t loud blust ring gales arise ! 
Wide and more wide the dark'ning clouds expand, 
And distant lightnings flash along the skies! 


O, in the awful concert of the storm, 

While hail and rain, and wind and thunder join, 
May deep-felt gratitude my soul inform, 

May joyful songs of sev rent praise be mine! 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreten InteLticence.—The steamship Africa 
arrived at New York on the 12th inst, bringing 
Liverpool dates to the 31st ult. 


Enctanp —Most of the election returns have 
been received, but it is not yet ascertained whether 
the Ministry or the Opposiiion have obtained a 
majority. 

The reports from the agricultural districts are 
generally satisfactory, the farmers having every 
prospect of abundant harvests. 

Among the new undertakings recently brought 
forward, is one entitled the Vegetable Gas-Light 
Company. The gas has been in use for some 
months at Eton School and various other places. 
Sir J. Herschell has published a letter approving of 
the enterprise. 
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France.—The Ministerial changes, so long ex- 
pected, have taken place. Drouyn del’ Huys is ap- 
pointed Minister of Foreign Aflaiis, and Magne 
Minister of Public Werks. Baroche will take part 
in the business of the Councilof Ministers. The 
Moniteur announces that the increased receipts of 
the Treasury have enabled the Minister of Finance 
to reimburse to the Bank of France, twenty-five 
millions of the loan of fifty millions made to the 
Treasury by the Bank in 1548. 


Spain.—The railway mania continued undi- 
minished. Seville has petitioned for the sale of 
its common lands, &c., in order to invest the pro- 
ceeds in the line to Cordova. 

Hotianp anv Bexteium.—It is stated that ar- 
rangements are making in Holland for the formation 
of a great Railroad Company, with the view to 
place Ho!land in direct ra:lroad communication with 
Germany, Belgium and France. 

Grermany.—A disagreement has arisen between 
the Senate and citizens of Hamburg, as to the new 
Constitution to be adopted. The Senate wishes to 
re-establish the Constitution which existed prior to 
1848, while the citizens desire to render it more 
democratic. The Germauic Diet has taken the sile 
of the Senate, and there appears'to be uo prospect 
of a speedy settlement of the difficulty. 

The steamship Franklin, *from Havre, arrived at 
New York, and the Canada, from Liverpool, at 
Halifax on the 16th inst. 


The Canada brings Liverpool dates to the 
7th inst. 

EncLanp.—The returns of the election have been 
received. It is thought that neither party will be 
able‘to command a sufficient majority for any de- 
cided action, and that a fresh appeal to the country 
will soon be necessary. 

The City of Manchester arrived in the Mersey at 
midnight on the 3d inst. 

Accounts from France, Belgium and the Rhine, 
are exceedingly unfavorable as regards the crops. 
Wheat has cousequently risen on the continent 
from 4 to 5s. per quarter. Accounts from Ireland 
speak of a probable deficiency in the potato crop. 

In France the elections in the Departments have 
been favorable to the Goverument. 


Catirornta.—The steamship Illinois, from As- 
pinwall, arrived at New York on the Mth, and the 
Northern Light, from San Juan, on the 15th. The 
former brings 340 passengers and nearly $2,000,000 
in gold, and the latter 300 passengers and $150,000 
in gold dust. They bring San Franeisco papers, 
respectively to the 16ih and 18th ult. 

San Juan was healthy and the markets were well 
supplied with everything except flour, of which 
there was none on sale. 

The Panama Herald of the 27th ult. states that 
crowds of passengers fore Califormja, including the 
United States troops had arrived there during the 
previous week. A number of the troops had sick- 
ened and died on the Isthmus before arriving at 
Tanama. The city of Panama was healthy and 
business exceedingly brisk. A large panier of 
new buildings are going up and many old ones be- 
ing repaired. 

Difficulties had occurred between the American 
and foreign miners at Mariposa, and the former had 
ordered all foreigners to leave the place within 
twenty-four hours. Some of the miners had been 
at great expense in erecting machinery, &c. Sub- 
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sequent accounts state that through the intercession 
of M. Dillon, the French Consul at San Francisco, 
amicable relations between the parties had been re- 
stored. 


The French population in California is estimated 
at 22,000, 


Many of the passengers to California by the 
Nicaragua route had suffered severely in conse- 
quence of detention at San Juan while awaiting the 
arrival of the steamers. Of the passengers on the 
Northern Light, twenty had died at San Juan and 
fourteen on the passage thence to San Francisco. 
A new pass has been discovered from Santa Fe to 
California, through the Rocky Mountain Range. It 
was discovered about a year ago, by Captain Walker, 
and he represents it as being as practicable for 


horses and wagons asthe road from Santa Fe to 
Missouri. 


Orecon.—There were several arrivals at San 
Francisco from Oregon on the 14th ult., one vessel 
making the passage in less than four days, 


Gov. Gaines has called a special session of the 
Legislature, to assemble on the 24th inst., to con- 
sider measures of importance to the territory. 


Cusa.—The Picayune statesthat many arrests 
have lately been made in Havana, owing to some 
revolutionary proclamations which had been scat- 
tered in the streets and thrown into the houses. 


Domestic.—The National Free Soil Convention 
for the nomination of President and Vice President 
of the United States, assembled at Pittsburg on the 
lith inst. Delegates from all the Free States were 
in attendance, and five Slave States, viz. Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky and Missouri were 
also represented. The meetings, which continued 
through two days, were attended by large numbers 
of interested spectators, and the proceedings through- 
out were characterized by harmony and good feel- 
ing. John P. Hale, of New Hampshite, was nom- 
inated for President, and George W. Julian of Indiaue, 
for Vice Presitent. 


A State Convention was held at the same place 
on the 13th inst., at which Wm. M. Stevenson, of 
Mercer County, was nomiuated for Judge of the 
Supreme Court, and Jonas Wyman, of Philadel- 
phia, for Cana] Commissioner. A resolution was 
adopted recommending the organization of the 
Friends of Freedom in every county in the State, 
and the nomination of county tickets and Congres- 
sional candidates for the support of the party at the 
coming election. 


Drayton and Sayres, who have been imprisoned 
at Wa8hington for about five years on the charge of 
carrying off slaves in the schooner Pear), have been 
at length released by the President. Their release 
is understood to have been obtained, in a great 
measure, through the efforts of Senator Sumner. It 
is stated that they are still liable for the fine, im- 
posed by the laws of Maryland for assisting slaves 
to escape. 


Concress.—Little business of general interest 
has been transacted by Congress during the past 
week, The Indian Appropriation Bill passed the 
Senate on the 12th inst. The Army Appropriation 
Bill passed the House on the 14th. 


The new planet, discovered by — Hind on the 


24th of the 6th month, has received the name 0! 
Melpo:nene, 





